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View of Charles River Bridge froin the Pipe Chamber. 


COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS. 


An other important work is a bridge over 
Charles River. Here on the bank of the 
river, a granite pipe-chamber is erected 
for the reception of the water of the aque- 
duct. Two iron pipes descend perpendi- 
cularly a distance of fifty two feet, to the 
bridge, across which they are carried hori- 
zontally. The bridge is built of granite 
laid in regular courses, with hydraulic ce- 
ment, and has three eliptical arches, of 
thirty feet span each. The style of ma- 
sonry is characterized by strength and 
neatness. The pipes, after crossing the 
bridge, ascend again at nearly a right an- 
gle, and are received into another pipe- 
chamber on the opposite bank. 

(Pictorial Scrap Book. 








Narrative. 
“HOME TO THANKSGIVING.” 


It was near ten o’clock at night, when 
John Norton and his wife, with the com- 
fortable, quiet feeling, which the heads of 
large families often have after the business 
of the day is over, and the inmates of the 
house have: all, but themselves, retired, 
drew their chairs close around the fast 
cooling stove, and settled themselves for 
one of those domestic chats which they had 
long been in the habit of enjoying together 
atthis hour. Mr. Norton was a farmer, 
witha very small farm, which, as he had 
seven children and an aged mother to sup- 
port, was entirely insufficient to do more 
than provide some of the staple necessities 
of life, and he had to eke out the remain- 
der by “‘jobbing about,” when he could 
find any work to do. ~ But as he was blest 
With that greatest of all poor men’s bles- 
sings—an industrious, frugal, healthy wife, 
he managed to live without debt, and, as 
he said, “‘ fairly keep his head above wa- 
ter.” These quiet hours’ talk before he 
Went to bed, were the pleasantest part of 
John’s life, for he rose early, and worked 
hard all day long, and without these would 
have known little of the comfort of having 
ahappy home. To-night he was more 
than usually tired, for he had sawed a cord 




















of wood for Squire Jones, and he began to | 


think, as the great old clock in the kitchen 
corner struck ten, that Hannah was very 
wide awake, for her knitting needle cer- 
tainly never flew faster, and her eyes were 
fixed upon the stove as if she discovered 
some new beauties in its familiar face; yet 
she had not spoken a word fora long time. 

“Hannah!” he said at last, after yawn- 
ing in an imploring way several times, to 
attract her attention: ‘* Is’nt it time to go 
to bed ?” 

“ Why, yes!” said his wife, looking up; 
‘only I wanted to talk with you, a little 
while, about a plan I have been thinking 
of for some time.” 

** Well, let’s have it,” said John, bright- 
ening. 

“I don’t exactly like to tell you, John. 
I am afraid you will think 1 am extrava- 
gant.” ; 

“That you never are—you will have to 
turn over a new leaf. What is it?” 

“TI want to keep Thanksgiving—really 
keep it, John, as we never have since we 
were married.” 

“« How is that?” 

“]’ve been thinking it over and over all 
summer, and I made up my mind that, if 
God blessed us with health, spared all our 
lives, and brought us in a plentiful harvest, 
that, when the time came pretty near 
round, I would ask youabout it. Now we 
have not, with all our seven children, and 
an old mother, had to call a doctor for six 
months, no accident or harm of any kind 
has befallen us, and I heard you say yes- 
terday that the farm never yielded so well 
since you worked it.” 

* All true, Hannah! but, as it is, we 
shall only just live; ifthere had been sick- 
ness, or accident, or a poor crop, I must 
have run in debt, and then, God help the 
poor man! I feel as if 1 could not help 
myself, to any purpose, again—still, we 
have always kept Thanksgiving, and I al- 
ways mean to.” 

** Yes, but, John, I want, for mother’s 
sake, to keep a regular old New England 
Thanksgiving, such as grandmother used 
to tell about. You know mother is very 
old and feeble, and may never live to see 





another. Let us ask all the family here 
— children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children.” 

“* Why Hannah, are you crazy? 
are forty or more of them, all told!” 

“* Well, it’s no matter if there are fifty ; 
Ihave no relations in the world, you 
know ; and mother would so enjoy it.” 


There 


* But where could you get anything for’ 


them to eat?” 

“Oh! I will engage to give them a first 
rate dinner, and that, too, without diminish- 
ing very much from our own comfort.” 

** How, Hannah, how? I don’t see how 
you would begin. There are pies and 
puddings, and turkeys and chickens, and 
apples and nuts. Why, it is impossible ; 
where could they all come from ?”’ 

“I know, John, it would be pretty close 
planning; but I think it could be done. 
I have been thinking it over and over, and 
am quite sure, if you don’t object to it, I 
can do it.” 

* But only think of the folks! You 
would not ask Sam down from the city, 
would you ?” 

“Yes, I would ask every one,” said 
Hannah; “ but it is five years last August 
since he has even sent to inquire for his 
old mother ; so I don’t think there is much 
probability that he will come, or any of his 
proud family.” 

**The more shame to him,’ answered 
John, waxing a little warm, “to neglect 
his poor old mother, and he rolling in gold 
as he is.” 

“* Never mind the gold, John,” said his 
wife, soothingly; ‘‘he has that, and you 
have your mother, and I am sure she is 
worth all that ever was dug; and you 
know you would’nt for the whole world 
change places with Sam this moment.” 

“No, that’s true! only one would like 
to see him a little more kind to his poor 
relations.” 

‘“* And then,” pursued his wife, ‘* there 
is Susan, who has’nt a home in the wide 
world, and has to go to the minister’s to 
be married. We'll have her here, and the 
wedding shall be where grandmother is ; 
and now I think of it: suppose we have 
the baby baptized, as the minister will be 





here; and there is Jane’s child, just about 
Bessie’s age, and mother never has seen it. 
We'll have that christened too; and per- 
haps we could induce poor James to come. 
My heart yearns after that boy; he is just 
the age of our Eddy: and who knows but 
Eddy would have been as bad if he had 
been thrown so on the world. Ifyou and 
I had died, as his parents did; yes, he is 
Susan’s own and only brother. He shall 
be groomsman, and our Martha brides’- 
maid. She is almost fifteen, you know.” 

**Oh stop! Hannah—stop!” exclaimed 
John. ‘ You will frighten me to death! 
Have you been making this plan for one, 
or two years, that you have got it all cut 
and dried so?” 

Hannah had indeed quite forgotten her- 
self. It had been her design, to unfold her 
wishes one by one, to her husband, as she 
thought him interested in her, and prepar- 
ed for them, but having once commenced 
the subject, her own interest and enthusi- 
asm carried her away—and she now began 
to be a little alarmed, lest so many things 
might destroy the charm with which she 
had hoped to invest the plan in her hus- 
band’s eyes. She was therefore glad as 
the clock struck eleven, to make prepara- 
tions for immediately retiring to bed, but 
there was little sleep that night for her! 
She was walking through large poultry 
yards, singling out, now this fine rooster, 
now that white turkey, and daring even, 
with a bold hand, to snatch from his digni- 
fied position, the head gander of the flock. 
And then, when her merry eyelids drooped, 
she would lose this scene, and anon, be 
putting pie after pie, mince, apple, and first 
and best of all—deep golden pumpkin, 
upon the white shelves of an interminable 
pantry, and when her feet refused to bear 
her there any longer, she was in the ample 
kitchen, and sleigh-bells were ringing mer- 
rily up to the door, and then, such a shak- 
ing of hands and meeting of lips, that poor 
Hannah, fairly wearied, at last fell soundly 
asleep. With the morning light came 
again the host of ways and means, that 
were to be compassed to bring about the 
desired end—never was a busy mind more 
weighed down by cares than hers, and 
never a kinder heart more willing to sup- 
ply in happy expedients what the head 
failed to suggest. 

It wanted now but three weeks to 
Thanksgiving, and what was to be done 
must be done quickly. Hannah consider- 
ed the consent of her husband as having 
been given, and the next thing was to con- 
sult with the old mother, for aged people 
sometimes fear the fatigue more than they 
expect to enjoy pleasure from such scenes, 
but grandmother had always possessed a 
warm heart, and a lively, sunny disposition. 
Oh! the influence of the pious aged upon 
the hearts of the young, can never be too 
highly valued, and happy indeed is that 
family beneath whose roof yet lingers one 
whose gray hairs and faltering steps are 
spared a little while longer ** from the 
home of all the living.” 

So thought Mrs. Norton, and it had al- 
ways been, from the first hour that her 
husband’s mother had chosen her home by 
their fireside, the object of her endeavors 
to make those last days of a long and use- 
ful life; the happiest of them all, and now 
to change a little for her the monotony of 
a quiet in-door life, to give her something 
to think over, when those cold bitter win- 
ter storms should shut out even the little 
variety she now had, and to gather once 
more the members of a large family to re- 
ceive the blessing, which she so much priz- 
ed, for herself and children, such were Mrs. 
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Norton’s motives, in the laborious task of 
keeping ‘* a real New England Thanksgiv- 
ing.” 
Martha was the eldest child, now nearly 
fifteen years old, and as there were six 
younger, she had always been accustomed 
from a child, to “taking care.” The mo- 
ther depended very much upon her, she 
consulted her in little arrangements, and 
would have felt as if a great part of the 
house had been removed if anything had 
deprived her of Martha. ; 

A joyful surprise it was to all the family, 
when one morning after breakfast Mr. 
Norton inquired of his mother, “If she 
should feel wel! enough to like to keep 
Thanksgiving ?"’g 

“* Why—yes, my son, you know we al- 
ways do that, and I hope you always will, 
so long as your old mother is with you, 
answered the grandmother. 

“ But, mother,” interposed Mrs Norton, 
no longer able to keep still, ** we mean a 
great Thanksgiving, @ regular old-fashion- 
ed one, such as you used to have when you 
were a little girl; only you will be the 
grandmother now, and they will all be 
your children. We mean to have them 
all,” 

* All—all, Hannah !” stammered the 
old lady ; what ! not all ?” 

“Yes, Sam’s, and Joe’s, and Henry’s, 
and Martha’s, and Betsy’s, and Jane’s fa- 
milies—and % 

“ Why, Hannah !” interrupted the grand- 
mother, a flush of emotion and pleasure 
passing over her face, such as it had not 
known for years. ‘It will beat you all 
out to have so many, besides the expense.” 

“‘ Never mind the expense, dear mother, 
we have planned it all, and by being care- 
ful, and doing without a few things, we 
shall have a nice supper, just as you used 
to in old times; and I am sure if there 
was ever a family who ought to thank God 
for his goodness to them, itis we, for his 
having spared you so long to us, mother.” 

The old lady’s gentle heart sent a tear 
to her eye—it was her only answer; and, 
amid the riotous rejoicings of the other 
members of the family, the breakfast broke 
bes 





‘And now, my children, said the moth- 
er, as they all flocked around her, * you 
have each one something to do to help get 
ready. Your father is poor, you know, 
and you are hearty little things to feed, 
and it costs much to clothe you; but we 
will have the best, if you are all willing to 
help.” 

“ What shall I do? and I? and I?” 
cried a half-dozen voices together—* only 
tell us, that is all!’ 

“ Well, one at a time,” said the mother, 
laughing; “‘ and first, my good Martha! 
your mother has known what you have 
been doing all summer; and grandmoth- 
er’s Thanksgiving party could hardly have 
taken place, but for your constant and un- 
tiring willingness to do without.” 

A rich blush passed over Martha’s face, 
anda gleam of sunlight into her soul. She 
loved the words of her gentle mother’s ap- 
probation, and she loved too, the smile of 
pleasure which lit up the fading eye of the 
dear old grandmother. The children all 
looked wonderingly at her; and Edward, 
a fine boy of thirteen, with a toss of his 
curls from his brown forehead, said ‘* he 
might have been doing something too, if 
he had been told; but he did not know 
how a man could be expected to do, when 
he did not know anything was to be done.” 

“You have been doing, my boy, all 
summer,” said his mother, with a quick 
consciousness of the discontent which his 
words implied. ‘I will tell you how, 
when we are alone; and now put on your 
cap, and take two of the best squashes you 
can find, and run with them to Squire 
Jones. I dare say he will like to buy them, 
and that will help towards the sugar.” 

“Oh no, mother! Billy is big enough 
to take those, and I have a plan of my own 
—only don’t let any one ask me what it 
is ” 

“Very well,—and Billy has gone al- 
ready, I see, for the squashes.” 

In one hour all of the family were busy 
in doing such things as they were able, to 
help forward the event. Even little John, 
who had not seen his third summer, sat 
upon the floor, and picked out all the 
specked apples from the baskets which were 
placed before him. But, for grandmother, 
what a time it was! She, old lady, for 


the first hour felt all the care and responsi- 





bility. Her cane might be heard, now fol- 
lowing after Martha’s light footsteps, to 
vee what she was doing; now, going to- 
wards the door of the pantry. To be sure, 
Hannah had not been able to do anything 
for her—and happy and proud was she 
when she found a paper of raisins, declar- 
ing that with “her new spectacles, she 
could stone them as well as anybody,” 
seated herself close by John. To be sure 
“‘ the darling little creature picked the ap- 
ples over well.” Edward had disappeared 
before the tasks were allotted—where, or 
for what, no one knew; but he was a good 
boy, and it was his parents’ principle to 
trust him until they found he was not 
right; and now commenced the first good 
of our pleasant New England festival. 

The children—and so did grandmother, 
for she had almost reached her second 
childhood—counted the weeks first, then 
the days, and finally the hours, before the 
27th of November! 

Everything was in readiness. The bed- 
stead had been taken down in Grandmoth- 
er’s room, and a bright wood fire blazed 
away on the old iron handirons. They 
were the very same that the old lady had 
purchased when she was a bride, and no 
living dog could have been more faithful 
in attending to her comfort than were the 
two savage-looking iron animals, which 
had for so many long years presided over 
her fireside. The carpet, which had been 
made of rags, hoarded carefully for that 
purpose, was swept so clean that it really 
looked almost handsome; and Martha’s 
duster had removed, again and again, the 
slightest speck that had ventured to alight 
upon the well-rubbed furniture. 

Every invitation has been given heartily, 
and as heartily accepted. Even the letter 
to uncle Sam in Boston, has not been neg- 
lected, though its composition and chiro- 
graphy, had cost poor Martha more trouble 
and anxiety than all the other preparations,® 
and no notice had been taken of it by the 
grand reJations to whom it had gone. The 
little arrangements, like the wedding, and 
the christening, had been kept a secret be- 
tween the elder members of the family.— 
Grandmother had not heard a breath of it, 
though she expressed a little surprise when 
Bessie’s best white dress and the christen- 
ing blanket were placed before the fire to 
air. (Remainder nezt week.) 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE DAUGHTER’S INFLUENCE, 


“We will part with Caroline, if it is 
really for her good.” So said Mr. Jordan, 
as he prepared for his daily routine of busi- 
ness. He was a wealthy merchant, resi- 
ded in one of the princely mansions in one 
of the most fashionable parks of London, 
and had been conversing with his wife upon 
the subject of giving up his youngest 
daughter, Caroline, to the guardianship of 
her god-mother, a wealthy, but" eccentric 
old lady, eccentric in the eyes of the 
fashionable world, because she seldom fre- 
quented places of public amusement, dis- 
approved of the card-table, and strictly ob- 
served the Sabbath, not merely by attend- 
ing church, but by religious ceremonies at 
home. 

Mrs. Jordan and her four daughters were 
brilliant lights in the world of dissipation, 
but beyond that, there was no world to 
them, and even home possessed none of 
those domestic inducements to rest awhile 
from gaiety, that happily sometimes adorn 
the homes of the great. Mrs. Harrington, 
the god-mother of Caroline, thought she 
saw in her youthful manner, a something 
that promised better things. She had ob- 
served her often listless in company, and 
brilliant alone; she had noticed her indif- 
ference at the flatteries of the fashionable 
fop, and that she possessed a decided taste 
for literary pursuits. Thus she had ear- 
nestly begged of her parents, to permit her 
to reside altogether at Harrington House, 
and Mrs. Jordan, with some persuasion 
from her other children at last consented. 
The three unmarried daughters were neither 
as pretty or as attractive in any way as 
Caroline, and they were glad of an oppor- 
tunity to shine without competition in the 
gay world. 

Caroline Jordan was indeed a lovely girl, 
and though she felt a sorrow, that perhaps 
she herself could scarcely define, at leaving 


‘questioned by her sisters thus, ** Carry, are 


another; her natural good sense soon re- 
conciled her to the change, for she knew 
and respected the habits of her god-mother, 
and felt in her inmost heart, that she was 
by nature formed to enjoy a life of useful- 
ness, and domestic love, rather than to 
shine in the brilliant circle of fashion. 

Occasionally upon attending a ball, or 
dinner-party, or soiree at home, she was 


you not delighted to be in the world again? 
What on earth do you do, in that great, 
dismal house? and don’t you wish you 
could go to the opera every night ?”” These 
questions were all smilingly answered in 
the negative by the simple-hearted girl, 
and she told the trath, when she declared 
that she preferred the life her god-mother 
led, to the slippery paths of gaiety. The 
fact is, she had imbibed a great deal of the 
pure, unaffected piety that regulated, at 
home and abroad, the actions of her belov- 
ed god-mother; a change of heart was 
gradually perceptible, and by Mrs. Har- 
rington’s earnest request, after mature re- 
flection, and many conversations with the 
pastor of their church, she made a public 
profession of religion. 

In the midst of a happiness almost un- 
alloyed, the angel of grief was permitted to 
spread his pinions over this pure-hearted 
maiden, and test the sincerity of those 
professions. Her god-mother, after a se- 
vere illness, died, leaving Caroline sole 
heiress to the large unincumbered estate! 
But what were broad avenues, wide lawns, 
extensive groves, and a splendid mansion 
toher now? The loved, the honored, the 
aged friend of her soul was gone! Still 
Caroline sorrowed with a christian sorrow, 
and if any doubted her love for the de- 
parted, or the sincerity of her christian pro- 
fessions, those doubts were dispersed when 
they saw her daily conduct was pure and 
simple as of old, that she strove to do what 
she thought her kind friend would have 
approved in life, and long after the period 
of exterior mourning had expired, continu- 
ed retired in habits, and to perform all the 
charitable deeds for which the old lady had 
been so remarkable, in the same unvsten- 
tatious manner. 

Her mother and sisters visited her often, 
then she strove to the utmost to convince 
them there was happiness in retirement, 
and exerted herself to be cheerful, and en- 
tertaining, and produced every innocent 
amusement in her power, compatible with 
her character as a professing christian. 

One Sabbath morning, her mother, after 
partaking of a tempting breakfast in her 
daughter’s dressing-room, gazed languidly 
around, saying, ‘‘ Carry, what is to be the 
order of this day, you see it has commenc- 
ed raining?” ‘* Dear mother, I shall go 
to church, but it is too damp for you, I fear 
you will have to spend a lonely morning.” 
“* Well, my love, I must get through it 
somehow till you return, for Augusta is 
poor company; if Mary were here now, 
she describes so graphically the opera of 
Saturday night, I should want nothing 
better.” Saying this, the lady took from 
an elegant little basket, some crochet work, 
and began to adjust it for use, when Caro- 


grave countenance, laid her hand upon her 
mother’s arm, and kept it from moving 
with a gentle force. ‘* What is the mat- 
ter?” asked Mrs. Jordan, surprised.— 
“Only this, my dear mother, that I wish 
to remind you of what I know you forgot, 
that this is Sunday.” The expression of 
her daughter’s countenance, more than the 
words brought a faint blush to the cheek 
of even the fashionable lady, she turned it 
off, however, with a laugh, and replied,— 
“Oh well, if you are such a methodist, I 
won’t shock your feelings, so here goes the 
offending crochet back to its velvet reposi- 
tary.” ‘* Thank you, sweet mother,” said 
the dear girl, kissing her parent’s cheek 
tenderly, “‘ you have done me a favor I 
shall never forget.”” Her mother affec- 
tionately returned the kiss, and there stole 
over the maiden’s heart a sweet feeling of 
hope that it might be her mission to wean 
this mother’s thoughts from the frivolities 
of fashion, and lead them to the contempla- 
tion of higher things! 

During Caroline’s absence, Mrs. Jordan 
yawned considerably, slep a little, and 
then adjusted her dress, but she religiously 
abstained from any kind of fancy work, or 
even from reading a novel; several times 
her hand was upon ** Marmontelle’s tales,” 





home, to become the adopted daughter of 





line playfully, yet with an innocently 


pleading countenance would rise like a vi- 
sion, between her and the book, and she 
turned aside from temptation.- 

The next morning was devoted to re- 
ceiving morning calls. There resided in the 
neighborhood of Harrington House, a mai- 
den lady, not remarkable for anything but 
a gossiping tongue, and disagreeable-man- 
ners. It required all the good nature ang 
christian forbearance of the sweet youn 
heiress to meet this lady with courtesy, but 
she did so, yet always suppressing the 
warmth of manner that she exhibited to. 
wards her friends. Mrs. Gordan had met 
the lady in society, and had never been 
sparing of her contempt. “ There is Migg 
Bremer,” exclaimed Augusta, looking from 
the window, upon hearing the sound of 
carriage wheels. Mrs. Gordan hastily 
rung the bell, ‘* Not at home,”’ she eagerly 
said to the servant that entered, who retir. 
ed slowly, evidently under some perturba- 
tion; he was not accustomed to receive 
such an order from his mistress’ lips, and 
he felt like a culprit, as he delivered it to 
the lady in the carriage, and _ received her 
card in return. Mrs. Gordan looked up 
and saw a very grieved expression upon 
the face of her gentle Caroline, and she 
thought by jesting to disperse the cloud,— 
‘* My Carry is surely not such a parson or 
prude, or what shall I call it, as to disap- 
prove the innocent lie that fashion has es- 
tablished ?”” “There is no lie innocent, 
dearest mother,” ‘she modestly replied, 
with eyes filling, in spite of her efforts to 
prevent it. ‘ But this is merely a phrase, 
my love,” argued the mother, “and one 
that can have no bearing upon morality, 
religion, or the mind of any one, it is tak- 
en for just what it is worth, and is used 
every day.” ‘I do not want to seem to 
lecture my mother,” said Caroline, blush- 
ing deeply, ‘‘ but indeed you are mistaken, 
if you think the fashionable lie of ¢ not at 
home,’ when you are quietly seatedin your 
own drawing-room, has no effect upon 
minds generally. Have I your permission 
to relate an incident of real life?” The 
permission given, Caroline continued :— 
“You remember Grace Hartly, the pretty 
maid my revered god-mother took into her 
family, for the sake of reforming her mo- 
rals, and succeeded? Grace would have 
been ruined but for this step, for she was 
quickly descending the ‘road to ruin,’— 
She dates her first departure from rectitude, 
from the moment when she was required 
to say ‘not at home.’ The first time her 
mistress dictated this message, while sit- 
ting in her own apartment, Grace hesitated, 
stammered, and asked again. ‘ You goose, 
exclaimed the lady, angrily, ‘ say I am not 
at home,’ and in terror the young gitl 
obeyed. She found it easier after this to 
deliver a barefaced lie, and upon one ocea- 
sion, when a relative from a distance, anx- 
ious to see her ladyship, exclaimed, “Is 
she really out? You are quite certain! 
cannot see her?’ Grace replied, ‘ Really 
out, indeed, madam, I saw her enter the 
carriage myself.” ‘Why those are your 
mistress’s horses, if 1 mistake not,’ and the 
lady looked at two pretty greys a groom 
was leading. ‘Oh yes, madam,’ and an 
other ready lie came to the girl’s aid, ‘ one 
of the horses is sick, and my lady had to 
procure another pair.” Thus Grace went 
on, coining untruths, till the sin of stealing 
was added to that of lying, and her charat- 
ter became so notorious, she could not get 
a respectable place anywhere. Few would 
have taken the pains to reform her, as did 
my dear lamented friend and second moth- 
er, and few have been thus reformed.” 

Caroline stopped, and Mrs. Gordan kit 
sing-her, with a smile said, ‘* My Caroline 
will have me a nun by and by, or you wil 
be a nun, and I lady abbess, perhaps.” 
This speech was a jesting one, but the 
look, and the smile were serious, and Caro- 
line felt happily assured her mother would 
never say ‘not at home,’ again. 

Mrs. Gordan gradually become more and 
more impressed with the frivolity of fashion, 
and the necessity of redeeming at once4 
small part of her misspent life; she sa¥ 
her daughter, a young and lovely heiress, 
so truthful, so demestic, so consistent, yet 
so uniformly cheerful, a strong desire poe 
sessed her that her three elder daughters 
could be at Harrington House, long enough 
to feel her gentle influence, as she hertelf 
had done. The eldest was shortly to be 
married, and Caroline was earnest in het 
wish that Augusta and Mary should take 





but the remembrance of her sweet child’s 


up a permanent abode with her. The 
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change in her beloved mother, induced her 
to hope that her two rvolatile sisters would 
be led to see, that they were not placed 
in this world,,and educated for the sole 
purpose of passing the nightsin a round of 
gaiety, and the mornings in listless idle- 
ness, because as they themselves asserted, 
they were “too tired to do anything,”— 
Caroline’s mission was a difficult, a deli- 
cate one, but her heart was in the work, 
and her zeal kept active by her prayers.— 
Many girls of a religious turn of mind, 
when they give up the world, its ‘* pomps 
and vanities,’’ and seek for a path of use- 
fulness, look far from home ; they wish to 
be missionaries, and watch for some op- 
portunity to leave their native land, and 
go among the benighted heathen, but while 
they thus wait, they may be taken from 
earth, and their talent ‘hid.’ Caroline’s 
field of action was home, and she felt she 
had gained a blessed victory, when her 
once frivolous, fashionable mother, ac- 
knowledged an interest in things eternal, 
and desired to kneel beside her daughter 
at the communion table of her Parish 
Church. Augusta and Mary did not take 
this important step, till they had resided 
some years with their youngest sister, but 
they soon became fonder of rural occupa- 
tions, and found a pleasure in charitable 
duties. The beauties of nature too, hither- 
to a sealed book to them, opened page by 
page to their eyes, and they learned to 
love the songs of the birds in the thick 
groves of Harrington grounds, better than 
the music of the ball-room and theatre. 

Caroline was not taken from her child- 
hood’s home in vain. God had an ap- 
pointed work for her to do, and she did it 
well, without a wish to wander forth from 
the charmed precincts of home. Whether 
she married or remained single, I cannot 
tell my young readers, I have no further 
record of her histury, than the period which 
saw Augusta and Mary, after a five years 
residence with her, as changed in every 
respect as Mrs. Gordan herself. Severe 
sickness had been partly the means, in the 
case of Mary, but if Caroline had not been 
by to keep alive impressions, restored 
health might have dissipated them. Au- 
gusta too met with a severe affliction, in 
the death of a young gentleman, to whom 
she was betrothed; he was in the Navy, 
and perished by a storm at sea. Caroline 
taught her to sorrow with hope, and made 
her home so radiantly happy that her sis- 
ters readily believed the saying, ‘‘afflic- 
tions are mercies in disguise.” 

Tue EXxIte. 





| great neices and nephews, who loved and 
| honored her, and welcomed her to their 
' houses, as if she had been the mother of 
_ them all. 


| experience n the joys and sorrows of this 


be old. A few days after the remark of 
little George, another old lady came to 
spend a few weeks with his mother. This 
was a good aunt of Mr. Blake’s from the 
country, who was known everywhere by 
the familiar name of Aunt Kitty. Truly 
did she live out the truth that ‘ Godliness 
with contentment is great gain.’ Like Miss 
Smith, Aunt Kitty had out-lived all of her 
own famiy, though she had a number of 





She had eighty-three years of | 


life. She! ad followed her husband and | 
all her chilcren to the grave, but all these 
sorrows had only fitted her for this world, | 
as well as for heaven. Her smile was as 
sunny, anc her voice as cheerful, and her 
heart as fu 1 of happiness, as when, in her 
youth and beauty, she gave her hand to | 
the husbard of her heart. I need not add | 
that Aunt Kitty was a Christian, who be- | 
lieved ev'ry word that her Father in beav- | 
en had spoken in His Book, and acted as | 
if she believed Him. 

A few hours after Aunt Kitty had taken | 
her seat by Mrs. Blake’s fireside, little | 
George drew his cricket close up to her, | 
and looking up steadfastly into her serene 
face, asked, as if her decision was of great | 
importance, ‘Do you want to die, Aunt 
Kitty ?” 

Parting the soft curls that shaded his | 
forehead, and, with one of her sweet | 
smiles, the old lady said: ‘I hope I am | 
willing and ready to go, when God pleases ; | 
but 1 love to live, Georgy. This is a | 


| 
} 


beautiful world, and Aunt Kitty finds plen- 
ty to do for others in it.’ 

Georgy looked at the bright red mit- 
tens that she was knitting tor him, and | 
thought how glad he was Aunt Kitty did | 
not die before. But he remembered what | 
Miss Smith had said about all her relations | 
being dead, and that she wished to die | 
with them ; and he asked again: 

‘Don’t you feel very bad, when you } 
think of being left all alone ?” 

‘Aunt Kitty is never alone;’ and the | 
boy knew as she glanced upward, what the | 
old lady meant. ‘ Sometimes when I think | 
of my sons, and my dear husband,’ she | 
continued, ‘and that they are all in heav- 
en waiting for me, I am very glad that they 
went first.’ 

When Aunt Kitty finished her visit, 
Georgy said to his sister, ‘ I hope you will 
live to be an old lady, and that I shall live 
to be an old man.’ M. W. D. 
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ORIGINAL. 


HAPPY OLD AGE. 


‘Do you not hope that you will die be- 
fore you are an old lady ?’ said little Georgy 
Blake, looking up into his sister’s face with 
his large, earnest eyes, just after old Miss 
Smith had left the room. 

Ellen smiled at her little brother’s seri- 
ous tone, as if he thought that the greatest 
earthly calamity was being old, and an- 
swered: ‘If I had to be a fretful, unhappy 
old lady, I should consider it a great mis- 
fortune.’ 

Georgy did not quite know what ‘ mis- 
fortune’ meant; but he said that ‘he 
thought Miss Smith was fretful and un- 
happy, and he should think she would 
want to die, and go to heaven, where she 
could have a good time, very much in- 
deed.’ 

It was not very strange that the boy 
should look upon this worthy lady, who 
was spending a few days in their family, 
with feelings of pity. Miss Smith was 
one of those conscientious and well-mean- 
ing, but very unfortunate people, who are 
sometimes seen, and who manage to casta 
gloom all around them. She had out-lived 
all of her familg, and most of her friends, 
and looked upon ‘ this life as a burden only 
to be borne with patience, till God should 
take her to another.’ If there was any 
shade in the picture, Miss Smith fixed her 
eyes upon that; and the brightest gleam 
of sunshine in the world, could not turn 
her eyes from the dark side. She was al- 
Ways praising the ‘ good old times,’ when 
children behaved as they ought to, and old 
people were respected. In truth, she 
found the world very uncomfortable, and 
her long sighs made all little children hope, 
as Georgy did, that they should not live to 
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THE ANSWERED PRAYER. 


‘Alfred, I attended a female prayer- 
meeting with the girls the other evening, 
and was prayed for,’ laughingly said my 
friend Emma S——, to her jovial brother, 
as she returned home at the close of her 
school term: ‘ aunt Susy, as they call her, 
one of the most pious bodies that ever liv- 
ed, prayed for me in particular, that I might 
be converted, and doubtless thought that I 
should be; such strange notions some peo- 
ple do have about conversion.’ Both had 
grown up in the belief that the divine com- 
mand, ‘ Ye must be born again,’ is but a 
fable, and that a life of mere morality is all 
that is required of us. 

A few months after, Emma went to visit 
friends in a distant city. She had not long 
been absent, when the news was brought 
to her home and friends that she was 
changed—she, who had made light of the 
new birth, heard the ‘still small voice,’ 
and hadbecome a humble disciple at the foot 
of the cross—a suppliant of mercy, the 
mercy she had despised. Aunt Susy’s 
prayer for her was answered. 

In her new-born love she forgot not her 
friends. To her brother she opened her 
heart; her pen revealed to him, far away, 
a Christian sister’s love, and ere another 
year had rolled around, he too was re- 
joicing in hope; and. when we three met 
again, each could tell of the love of Jesus, 
and the joy of pardoned sin. 

‘I thank my God,’ said Emma, ‘for his 
goodness and love ; that he is able to turn 
the hearts of the children of men, even as 
rivers of water are turned ; and that through 
Christ even the chief of sinners may be 
saved.” 


A tew years have passed. Emma is an 





active, devoted Christian. To that broth- 
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er came the voice, ‘ Behold the fields al- 
ready white to the harvest. The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few.’ He heard the voice, and gave his 
time, talents, means, and youthful vigor to 
prepare hiniself to labor in the vineyard of 
the Lord, and preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.—[Am. Mess. 


FEMALE ELOQUENCE. 

The yearly meeting of the Society of 
Friends worshipping in Lombard street, 
commenced on Sunday morning. The 
large house was crowded during the day 
and evening. In the evening, Mrs. Ra- 
chel Barker spoke in a most eloquent strain. 

The speaker took for her text the vision 
of John the Divine in the isle of Patmos, 
when he was “ in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day,” as found in the first three verses of 
the 20th chapter of Revelation. She 
spoke in a very fluent style for fully 90 
minutes. During the most of the time the 
immense audience were listening with 
great intensity of feeling. She spiritual- 
ized the vision altogether, and in this dif- 
fered somewhat from most commentators ; 

ut the view she took, and her illustrations 
of it,no one could except in its practical ap- 


| plication. She stated that the angel with his 


chain symbolized the love of God infused 


| into the soul, begetting love for our fel- 


lows, and it was this ** law of love’? which 
gave life to the believer. It was this love 
that enabled the Christian to give a cup of 
cold water properly; to- turn the other 
cheek when one was smitten; to give the 
cloak after the coat, a&c. 

We cannot do more than refer to the 
discourse in a general way, not having tak- 
en any notes of it. There was one por- 
tion of it superlatively eloquent and touch- 
ing; and we have never seen so much 
weeping in an audience as was produced 
under her pathetic appeals to her sisters of 
the audience to fill their destiny as they 
should. The female, she said, occupied a 
position in society that no one else could 
fill, and it was ker province, as a wife and 
mother, to make home a paradise on earth. 
At her allusion to her own widowhood and 
orphanage every eye was moistened and 
every heart touched. A considerable por- 
tion of the sermon was on this point, and 
if we could get a copy of it would take 
great pleasure in publishing it, as it is 
worthy to be set in silver "and framed in 
gold. Her closing appeal to the young 
was most excellent, and the recital of 
Young’s death-bed scene was inimitable, 
aad we trust not without a good effect. 

[ Baltimore Patriot. 








Sabbath School. 
LITTLE HENRY. 


Henry T was the name of a little 
boy, whose history I wish my readers to 
become acquainted with. This little boy 
came with his parents to live in this pa- 
rish a year or two ago; and as their loddg- 
ings were very near the room in which the 
Sunday-school is held, little Henry soon 
became a constant attendant. I often heard 
from a lady, who kindly taught his class, 
what a very nice child he was; what pro- 
per-answers he would give to her questions ; 
how well he always said his little lessons ; 
an@ what is better, how serious and de- 
vout the child was. I observed on a Sun- 
day evening, when I catechised the chil- 
dren, and asked them questions from the 
Scriptures, he would sit close to me, and 
pay the strictest attention to, everything I 
said ; but as I thought him so young (only 
five years of age,) I did not speak to him 
alone, which I think I should have done, 
had I been aware of what was passing with- 
in him; but I did not know his real piety 
until his little spirit had bid farewell to 
everything here below. A few months 
since he was taken ill of the measles, and 
though I saw him at the first, I said no- 
thing to him, thinking that he would soon 
be better; but to the surprise, and you 
may suppose great grief of his parents, his 
complaint ended in death; and it was 
during the last twenty-four hours of his life 
that little Henry was seen to be a child of 
prayer, and showed that he had not at- 
tended our Sunday-schoolin vain. When 
he saw his end drawing nigh, he begged 
that his teacher might be sent for, to whom 
he repeated a hrmn, which was set him as 
a task the last time he was at school.— 
Sometime after this, he besought them to 

















send for the minister of the parish, and 
upon being asked for what purpose, he 
said, * That he might pray with him that 
he might go to heaven.’ This, I am sorry 
to Say, was not complied with, under the 
idea that it was late in the evening and 
dark. Little Henry could not rest for the 
want of somebody to pray with him, and 
he begged his father to pray, which he did 
by kneeling down at his bedside and read- 
ing a prayer. This did not exactly satisfy 
the child, who kept crying out, ‘ Pray, 
pray, pray ;’ but upon finding that nothing 
more of this kind could be done for him, 
he gathered himself up in his bed, put his 


| two little hands together, and very earnest- 


ly looked to heaven, and was for about a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes deep- 
ly engaged in mental prayer. He then 
said, ‘Lay me down gently and pray,’ 
which were the last words he spoke. 

When little Henry was dead I learnt 
something more of his retired habits.— 
Thus, upon hearing me tell the children 
one Sunday evening, that Danicl was a 
man who prayed three times a day, he 
ever afterwards observed the custom ; pray- 
ing the first time in the morning, when he 
came from school at noon, and the last 
thing at night, (the family living and sleep- 
ing in the same room, he could not but be 
observed,) and this was when he was in 
full health. And I was rejoiced to find 
that he was often putting questions to his 
parents about divine things; about God, 
and Christ, and heaven. 

What a blessing it would be if all pa- 
rents had such children as little Henry; 
and what a delightful work it must be to 
a pious parent, to answer such questions to 
his child. My young readers, I hope, will 
think of little Henry T ; and since, 
for aught they know, death may come as 
suddenly to them as to him, may they be 
as ready for his summons as he was! May 
they begin to pray and devote themselves 
to God whilst they are blessed with health, 
and then we are sure that they shall neither 
seek nor serve Him in vain, for he hath 
said, ‘I love them that love Me, and they 
that seek Me early shall find Me.’ 








Obituary. 





TEN DAYS IN HEAVEN. 

In visiting among my three hundred and 
twenty infant-class scholars, I called on 
little Mary Howell, who was very sick 
with the dysentery. I spoke to her of the 
love of Jesus to little children, and how 
her schoolmates wished to see her. She 
said, ‘Mr. C——, I am coming to school 
next Sunday.’ 

‘ Well, my dear,’ said I, ‘if you don’t, 
perhaps you will be in heaven singing 
among the angels. The Savior will take 
you in his arms, and will make you very 
happy. You love the Savior, don’t you, 
my dear?’ 

*O yes, Ilovehim,’ she said. ‘ He'll 
give me grace to conquer, won't he, teach- 
er ?” 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘he will give you every- 
thing to make you happy, and will love 
you forever, for he always loves little chil- 
dren. In heaven there is no sickness, nor 
pain, nor night; and the Savior will wipe 
away the tears from our eyes.’ 

I then prayed with her, and sung a 
hymn. I called to see her several times 
after, and found her in the same happy 
frame of mind, and she would always ask 
me to sing our infant-class hymn. Her 
favorite hymn was the ‘ Sunday-school 
Army.’ 

The last Sunday of her life, which was 
the day before her death, she wanted to 
go to Sunday-school, and when she found 
it impossible, she wished her mother to 
hold her up to the window to see the little 
gitls going to Sunday-school. The next 
day she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, aged 
four years and nine months. 

The next Sunday her little chair in the 
school was dressed with white flowers and 
wreaths of white roses. .Her affectionate 
mother, weeping for her only child, visited 
the class, and presented little Mary’s sav- 
ings bank, containing two dollars, as. her 
last gift to her dear Sunday-school, which, 
together with $65 25, we forwarded to the 
poor orphans of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
as our Sunday-school offering to those. 
afflicted cities. W. Cartwricur. 

ntenary M. E. Sunday, School, Broo 
tats — [S. S. yy 
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— Editorial. a 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 11. 
New Haven, Cr., Nov. 7. 

My dear little Frank:—A few days ago, I 
heard that you have begun to take the Youth’s 
Companion, and so I know that you will see 
all the letters that cousin Mary writes to the 
children. This made me think that I would 
write one letter to you, and send it to Mr. Wil- 
lis, and have it published in his paper, so that, 
instead of having your mamma read my letter 
to you, you can read it for yourself. Was not 
that a good thought ? 

That was a very interesting letter that you 
wrote, or I should say, printed, to your little 
friend in New Haven; and it made his eyes 
shine with delight, when he read it. So you 
like to be by the sea-side, and to see the big 
waves toss their great arms above the rocks, 
and hear the voice of the mighty ocean, after a 
storm? Did you ever wonder what the wild 
waves were saying ? as a little boy did, that I 
once read about. There is a beautiful song 
that was written from the words of this little 
boy, and that is called, “ What are the wild 
waves saying ?” Have you ever heard it? If 
you will ask your mamina, she will tell you the 
story of little Paul Dombey, and how dearly he 
loved to listen to the sound of the waves, after 
he had gone to bed at night; and what he 
thought they said to him. . 

Do you remember when your mamma went 
with you and another little boy and his sister, 
down to Nahant, and how very sharp and reugh 
the rocks were; and how hard it was for Louis 
and you to keep from falling ; and how you lost 
your hat, and were afraid that you could never 
get it again? That was a glorious day, was it 
not? Do you remember how high some of the 
waves were? and what a strange noise they 
made rolling in to the hollows of the rocks ?— 
Then what a delightful cool breeze there was, 
when we were upon the boat, going from Bos- 
ton, and returning! How hard it was to keep 
your hats from blowing into the water! You 
have not forgotten that visit to Nahant, I am 
sure; and, some day in summer, [ hope we 
shall go there together again. If you have 
learned to fish so nicely, I shall expect you to 
take your fishing-rod, and catch me some for 
my dinner, when we go to the sea-shore to- 
gether; though I am afraid that, if a large fish 
should get hold of the line, he would pull you 
into the water for the fishes to eat, instead of 
being pulled out to be eaten himself. You 
would not like that as well, should you? In 
order to prevent such a result, cousin Mary 
will take hold of your other hand, when the 
great fish comes, and then there will be no 
chance for him to escape. 

Which do you like best, the sea- shore or the 
country? Ifyou are in the country, you can 
go into the hay-field, and ride up on the load, 
and jump about on the hay. Then, in summer, 
you can take your basket and go a-berrying, 
and walk with mamma in the woods, where the 
beautiful moss grows, and where the squirrels 
jump from branch to branch of the great trees, 
and where the birds give such sweet concerts, 
without charging a single cent for admission. 
Then, when the autumn comes, you can go a- 
nutting, and bring home such nice chestnuts 
and walnuts! You must write to me which 
you like the best, and then you shall hear 
which / do. 

When you read the letters in the Youth’s 
Companion, you most think that they are writ- 
ten partly to you, and Annie, and Tommy, and 
Louise, and for all the dear children who used 
to listen to the stories at the birth-day parties 
in Boston. As you are too far away for me to 
talk to you now, it is very pleasant to be able to 
think of you, and write, every week, something 
that wi!l make you remember 

Your friend, M. W. D. 
EE 
NEW PUBLICATION. 


“The Prince of the House of David. Or, 
Three Years in the Holy City. Being a se- 
ries of the Letters df Adina, a Jewess of Alex- 
andria, sojourning in Jerusalem in the Days of 
Herod, addressed to her Father, a wealthy Jew 
in Egypt; and relating, as by an Eye-witness, 
all the Scenes and Wonderful Incidents in the 
Life of Jesus of Nazareth, from his Baptism in 
Jordan to his Crucifixion on Calvary. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor J. H. Ingraham, Rector 
of St. John’s Church, Mobile. 12mo., 456 pp. 
New York: Pudney & Russel.” This is a re- 
markable work, both in conception and execu- 




















; putation as a writer. 


tion. Adina is supposed to have lived in Jeru- 
salem the last four years of our Savior’s life, 
and to have written these letters to her father, 
in which she relates all the remarkable events 
in the life of Christ. . It has the editor’s hope in 
writing them to tempt the daughters of Israel 
to read what he wrote, and receive and be con- 
vinced by the arguments and proofs of the di- 
vinity of Christ as here presented. Jesus, he 
says, was man as well as God! In this book 
the Savior is seen, conversed with and eaten 
with asa man! The author acknowledges the 
subject one of infinite delicacy, and treads 
“ with the shoes off his feet,” and with the 
most cautious steps. The work cannot fail to 
attract attention from all of a devotional turn 
of mind. Jt is a beautiful volume, and is em- 
bellished with several fine engravings. Re- 
ceived by Ide & Dutton, Washington street, 
Boston.—[ Transcript. 
EEE 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 19, 1855. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, dear sir—Among the 
earliest and most pleasant recollections of my 
boyhood, is the weekly visit of your little paper, 
and the listening to its contents at a mother's 
knee during the long, cold winter evenings of 
a New England home. Years have flown 
since then, and a bright-eyed bgy, just enter- 
ing his fifth year, calls me papa. I can think 
of no more acceptable or useful birth-day gift 
for him, than a year’s subscription to the 
Youth’s Companion. Truly yours, 
E. H. Doner. 
Swanton, Vt., Aug. 25, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Mother thinks I am 
now old enough, as I ain ten years of age, to 
write you myself, to Jet you know how much I 
value your paper, and rejoice to call it my own. 
It is now one year since I received it in my 
own name. I could not think of doing without 
it this year, so my parents furnished the dollar 
which [ enclose. I hope you will excuse me 
for not sending it before. Yours truly, 
H. A.C. BuaKke. 








Dariety. 
ENCOUNTER WITH ‘A BEAR. 


The Quebec Gazette has a letter from Mr. 
A. Crawford, M. P., describing an encounter 
with a bear, near his own residence, at Riviere 
au Pins, L. C. On Saturday, the 50th ult., 
about 5 P. M., whilst engaged in drawing in 
some oats, on looking round I saw to my sur- 
prise, a large red muzzled bear. He took no 
notice of me, until following him closely up, he 
suddenly faced round, and commenced picking 
up some scattered heads of oats. On passing 
a hay stack, I felt confident that he would go 
straight on, and took the other side myself, 
when judge of nfy surprise to meet him plump 
face to face. He immediately raised himself 
upon his haunches, when I plunged an Ameri- 
can hay fork | had in my hand, at his breast; 
quick as thought he struck the blow aside, and 
only one prong entered his body. He imme- 
diately seized the handle with his teeth and 
feet, and wrenched it from my hands. I 
thought it was all over with me, and ran as 
quick as I could round the stack, and made for 
a neighboring house in order to get a gun. On 
arriving at the house, I perceived he was still 
engaged in endeavoring to get the fork out of 
his body; but hearing the bark of a Newfound- 
land dog, who had got scent of his antagonist, 
he tore it out of his breast and escaped. The 
handle of the fork, which was of the best Ame- 
rican ash, he had cut completely in two with 
his teeth. 








_—— 
A HUSBAND THIRTY YEARS ABSENT. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer relates some facts 
which anew illustrates the old adage of ‘truth 
is stranger than fiction.’ About six years since, 
Mrs. Martha Wood, accompanied by her son, 
his wife and a couple of children, arrived in 
that city from New Bedford, Mass. She stated 
that she was a widow of twenty-four years 
standing, her husband having been mate of a 
whaler which had been lost at sea. A few days 
since, a gray headed and toil-worn man called 
at the residence of Mrs. Wood, and enquiring 
for the widow, announced himself to her as the 
long lost husband. The ship in which he had 
made his last voyage from New Bedford, was 
cast away on the South Sea Islands, and he 
was one of the few who escaped a watery 
grave. After enduring almost unheard of pri- 
vations, he succeeded in reaching his native 
city, and thence proceeded to Cincinnati, 
where, after thirty years’ absence, he was re- 
united.to the partner of his early joys. 

—>—— 


A MELANCHOLY STORY. 


Among the twelve who were punished on 
Monday for drunkeness was one—a female— 
whose history is truly melancholy, though by 
no means unusual, She is not yet old, and 
was once pretty, courted and admired by all.— 
She was born in the South, of wealthy parents, 
and her earlier years were blessed with all the 
blessings of one in her station. Her education 
was thorough, and she early gained a good re- 
She soon evinced a pas- 
sion for the stage,—a passion so uncontrolable 
that despite the entreaties of parents and friends, 





she became anactress. In this sphere she was 
very successful, and after a time made her ap- 
pearance on the boards in this city, where she 
created no little furore. Her appearance was 
always hailed with enthusiasm, but after a time 
her fame and fortune began to wane. She 
fell, as many of her profession had done before, 
a victim to drink! Becoming daily worse, no 
manager would run the risk of engaging her. — 
For a time she gave evidence of an intention 
to reform, but the terrible passion predominat- 
ed: she again fell. The formerly lovely wo- 
man, talented authoress, and fine actress, 
sleeps to-night a vagabond in the Tombs! 
[New York Times. 


—— 
SMALL ENEMIES—A FABLE. 


A gnat one day asked a lion whether they 
ought to be friends or enemies. 

‘Get away, silly insect, said he, with con- 
tempt, ‘lest I should crush thee with my foot ; 
what hurt or good could you do me?” 

‘ We shall soon know,’ said the gnat; upon 
which he flew into one of the lion’s nostrils, 
and went to stinging him as hard as he could. 
The royal beast roared like thunder, lashed his 
sides with his tail, tore his nostrils with his ta- 
lons, and rolled himself in agony, but in vain; 
the little gnat kept on stinging till the mighty 
lion was obliged to own himself overcome b 
the little gnat, which he had just now despised. 

It issometimes justly said, that no person is 
so small or mean, but that he has it in his 
power to injure or to do us good; and that 
there is no person whose friendship is not high- 
ly desirable. 

-———— — 


A DOG STORY. 


The Sacramento Union tells a queer dog 
story. A dog having deposited a bone, with 
some meat upon it, in his master’s house, the 
cook removed it to the crotch of a tree out of 
reach. After circling the tree and concluding 
that he could not obtain the prize unaided, the 
dog proceeded to a neighboring house, and suc- 
ceeded, by his importunities, in inducing a cat 
with which he was familiar, to accompany him, 
mount the tree, and claw off the ‘sweet mor- 
sel,’ which he again triumphantly placed in the 
hall. 

—— 


A PUZZLED YANKEE. 


‘ Quillip’ told a good story of a man on a 
Mississippi steamer, who was questioned by a 
Yankee. The gentleman, to humor the fellow, 
answered all his questions straightforwardly, 
until the Downeaster was fairly puzzled for an 
interrogatory. At last he inquired, ‘ Look 
here, Squire, where was yeou born ?” 

‘TI was born in Boston, Tremont Street, No. 
44, on the first day of August, 1820, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon !’ 

Yankee was answered completely. For an 
instant he was struck. Soon, however, his 
face brightened, and he quickly said : 

*Yaas, wel], calc’late you don’t recollect 
whether it was a frame house or a brick house, 
du ye?’ 

—p— 
CLIPPINGS. 


A gay young lady was suddenly thrown on 
her dying bed; she called the family to her 
bedside and solemnly warned them against de- 
laying repentance to a dying hour, or trusting 
in anything short of an interest in Jesus Christ. 
‘Seek mother’s religion, she said; ‘that is the 
religion I need in an hour like this. You must 
have a change of heart—you must be born 
again. . 

‘Stop,’ said one little boy to another, ‘don’t 
go into Sabbath School yet, wait till it opens, 
and we'll just go round the square.’ ‘ No,’ an- 
swered the other, ‘I cannot; don’t you know 
punctuality is necessary to make a good Sab- 
bath scholar?’ Yes, my boy, it is necessary to 
make good every thing else. 


‘ Bridget,’ said a lady to her servant Bridget 
Conley,—* who was that man you were talking 
with so long at the gate last night? ‘ Sure, 
no one but me oldest brother, mam,’ replied 
Bridget, with a flushed cheek. ‘ Your brother, 
I did’nt know you had a brother. What is his 
name? ‘Barney Octoolan, mam.’ ‘Indeed, 
how comes it that his name is not the same as 
yours? ‘Troth, mam,’ replied Bridget, ‘he 
has been married once.’ 


Orv Provens Fatsirtep.—Benjamin Bird, 
a bachelor aged seventy years, was married at 
the Roman Catholic Church, on Fifth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Mrs. Julia Chaff, a buxom 
widow of thirty. So the old Bird was caught 
at last by Chaff. 


Human Foreivensess.—Let cynics say 
what they will. man is not vindictive. Here 
for years we have been subjected to the daily 
torture of wearing the hat, and we have'nt 
even preserved the name of the wretch who in- 
vented it.—{ Punch. 

A short man became attached to a oy tall 
woman, and somebody said that he had fallen 
in Jove with her. ‘Do you call that falling in 
love?’ said an old bachelor, ‘it is more like 
climbing up to it.’ 

A Canpipate For Matrimony.—A far- 
mer down West, in announcing his willingness 
to take a wife, declares that as he is himself in 
clover, he has no objection to take a lady in 
weeds. 
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Poetry. 











STANZAS. 
WRITTEN IN A COPY OF THE BIBLE PRESENT? 
ED TO A DAUGHTER. * 


When, in future distant years, 
Thou shalt look upon this page 
Through the crystal vale of tears 
That dim our eyes in after age, 
Think it was a mother’s hand, 
Though her smile no more thou'lt 8 
Pointing toward that “better land,” 
Gave this sacred gift to thee! 


Lightly thou esteem’st it now, 
or thy heart is young and wild, 

And upon thy girlhood’s brow, 

Nought but sunny Hope hath smiled! 
But when disappointments come, ; 

And the world begins to steal 
All thy spirit’s early bloom, 

Then its value thou will feel! 


To thy chamber, still and lone, 
Fly—and search this sacred page; 
When earth’s blandishments are gone— 

Every grief it will assuage ! 
Close thy door against the din 

Of worldly folly—worldly fear— 
Only let the radiance in 

Of each heavenly promise here! 


When thy bruised spirit bends 
’Neath the weight of sorrow’s chain, 
When of all life’s summer friends 
Not one flatterer shall remain : 
Lay this unction to the wound 
Of thy smitten, bleeding breast— 
Here the only balm is found 
That can yield the weary rest! 


Nor bine Se hours of woe, 
“Search the Scriptures,” but while j 
Doth life’s blissful a o’erflow, ae 
Be it oft thy sweet employ ; 
So, remembering in thy youth, 
Him whose spirit lights each age, 
Thou shalt have abundant none | 
He will not forget thine age! 
See 


ee, 





DECEMBER. 


Son, remember! Son, remember! 

It is biting, bleak December ; 
Country streamlets cease to flow, 

And the air is thick with snow. 

Now cold winter ventures forth 

From his palace in the north, 

Rushing from the frozen regions 

Like a king, with warrior legions. 
Oh! how many a heart is saddened 
That by thee might now be gladdened. 
Think of poverty’s cold clatter, 

Rags that warm not, teeth that chatter. 
With sunken eyes, and mouth unfed, 
Helpless childhood steals to bed ; 
And, her cares across her creeping, 
See the silent mother weeping! 

It is biting, bleak December; 

Son, remember! Son, remember! 


Son, remember! Son, remember! 

It may be thy last December. 

Listen to the hungry, suing, 

Ere it be too late for doing. 

Work by daylight, stint thy pleasures, 
Open out thy hoarded treasures, 

Soon, too soon, thy health may fail thee, 
What will riches then avail thee ? 

ae a token now is sent us: 

Zarth is trembling, times portentous: 
While the ante at men pa shaken, 
Be the timely warning taken! 

Seek the lost and help the lowly ; 

{mitate the Savior holy, 

Who, amidst all worldly stir, 

Was man’s lowliest minister! 

Ere earth burneth to its ember, 

Son, remember! Son, remember! 
Ce 


SAYING PRAYERS. 


To say my prayers is not to pray, 
nless I mean the things I say, 

Unless I think to whom I speak, 

And with my heart His favor seek. 


In prayer we speak to God above, 
We seek the blessed Savior’s love; 
We ask for pardon for our sin, 

And grace to make us pure within. 


My infant lips were early taught 
To say “ Our Father,” as I ought ; 
And every morn and every night 
To use my daily prayer is right. 


But oh, if I am found to smile, 

Or play, or look about the while, 

Or think vain thoughts, the Lord will see, 
And how can he be pleased with me? 
Then let me, when I kneel to pray, 

Not only mind the words I say. 

But also strive, with earnest care, 

To let my heart go with my prayer. 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 
Aas seaiodaen mae? 
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W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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